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Professor C. Sprague Smith (Columbia College) : This discus- 
sion suggests a new field and one which has been worked very little. 
I have an instructor in phonetics who has revealed certain secrets to 
me with reference to this subject. He produces forms of words with- 
out having heard them. This is a domain which may be worked with 
profit to determine whether everything is Germanic rather than 
English. 

Prof. H. C. G. Brandt (Hamilton College) : It seems to me that 
here is a good field for the phonetic section of the Association. We 
should keep one point in mind throughout and that is when we study 
the dialect of any city, we should have a sound notation which will 
correctly represent the sounds. We should not do as Schmeller 
did when he wrote his 'Bayrische Mundarten.' In giving a certain 
word, he would state that the vowel has the same sound as is found 
in the Bavarian word, so-and-so, but he never told us what the sound 
was. No one knew the value of the sound in Bavarian. A sound 
notation is very important in order to make our work scientific and 
valuable. 

The Chairman, Professor Garnett, (University of Virginia) : 
I wish only to make one remark. I do not like Professor Jovnes 
to shift upon the inhabitants of Charleston what are in reality South 
Carolina provincialisms. " Pear " is pronounced "peer" and even 
" there " is pronounced "theer" in other parts of South Carolina 
than in Charleston. 

Professor Henry Wood (Johns Hopkins University) then follow- 
ed with a communication on 

5. The Brief or Pregnant Metaphor in the Minor Elizabethan 
Dramatists.* 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 

Baltimore, June 14th, 1888. 

To the Secretary of the Modern Language Association : 
Dear Professor Elliott, 

The article on "Brief Metaphor in the Minor Elizabethan Dramatists" 
read by me at the last meeting of the Modern Language Association, will 
not be ready for printing in time for publication in the Proceedings of the 
Association. Owing to unforseen circumstances, I have not yet been able to 
subject it to the revision I considered necessary. For the information of those 
who may wish to see the printed article, I may add that it is my intention to 
offer it shortly for publication in the American Journal of Philology. 

Sincerely yours, 

HENRY WOOD. 

Discussion. Professor J. M. Hart (University of Cincinnati) : I 
feel unable to discuss this paper. The subject is one to me very 
difficult, and I think that really questions of comparative literature 

•As this paper is not published in the Transactions, the Secretary desires to call atten- 
tion to the letter from the author, as given above, in explanation of the matter. 
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are harder to treat and harder to follow in a paper of this kind than 
are questions of comparative language. In a study of language we 
get certain primary principles from which all discussion necessarily 
proceeds and to which all discussion necessarily reverts, whereas in 
literature we have not such universal principles for its study as in the 
study of linguistics. Consequently when I attempt to follow such 
a paper as that of Professor Wood, L find that I am continually 
slipping off. An example from one author suggests another example 
from another author and by the time I have finished the comparison, 
I find that the speaker has passed to something new. I infer that the 
paper is the result of careful study and wide reading ; some of it is 
familiar and some of it is new. I cannot say that I have studied all 
of the plays cited with the minuteness necessary for the reading and 
hearing of such a paper. Some of the shades of difference in the use 
of the metaphor did not present themselves to my mind as they have 
done to the mind of the author. All that I can say is that I hope 
that the paper will be printed, so that I myself as well as others shall 
have the opportunity of going over the various positions one by one, 
carefully and critically, comparing them with the facts which we are 
able to collate for ourselves. Such a study I shall be glad to pursue, 
and I know that it will be profitable as well as interesting. 

I am glad to have heard the paper and to have heai d certain points 
put so positively as they have been done ; for instance that euphuism 
has nothing to do with metaphoric language. I have tried to incul- 
cate that to my pupils. When we pick up an English criticism, we 
find that everything is labeled euphuistic. I am therefore glad to 
see a distinction drawn between euphuism and gongoraism. — I hope 
that the time will come when in America there will be chairs of 
literature as distinct from language ; chairs the occupants of which 
will make it their business to lay down for us laws for the critical 
study of literature which will do for us what the laws of Grimm and 
others have done for language. Then when I come from Cincinnati, 
some one else from Boston and some one from Columbia, we shall 
know what to expect and shall know what is new. There is, Mr. 
Chairman, too much cream in this paper for one meal. 

Professor A. H. Smyth (Philadelphia) : The Elizabethan period 
was the most assimilative in English literature. The learning of 
Spain, Italy and France was received. I believe that the explanation 
of the euphuism and the important classical metres is to be found in 
the conscious effort of the Elizabethan poets to exalt their vernacular 
and to the appreciation of the classical works which for the first time 
were exhibited to their view by the renaissance. The most import- 
ant point of this paper is the notice taken of the persistence in the 
English language at its most assimilative time, of native style and 
native principles in the language of the English poets which had lain 
quiescent for a century and a half. We have on the one hand the 
appreciation of learning and the conscious imitation of contemporary 
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foreign poets, and on the other hand a persistence in English poetry 
of native original English phrases and of native English style. 

Dr. Julius Goebel (Johns Hopkins University) : To those inter- 
ested in this study, I would call attention to the book of Henckell, 
' Das Goethesche Gleichniss,' which will be found of interest in con- 
nection with this subject. 

Professor Th. W. Hunt (Princeton College) : One of the pleas- 
antest features in this Association is the tendency of men who devote 
themselves to the study of language to give attention to the study of 
literature. The study of Professor Wood has been largely literary, 
it might be called a paper on English style. When I saw the notice 
of the paper on the programme, I made up my mind that I should not 
understand it. I did not understand the title, and I do not under- 
stand it at the present time. I do not exactly understand the mean- 
ing of " brief" in connection with the word metaphor. The rest of 
the paper I think that I do understand. — I was taught to believe that 
figurative language was simply an accomplishment, an ornate ele- 
ment of language, a kind of ornament to language ; that it did not 
constitute an element of style. Here we come on the remarkable 
point that figurative language has all the elements of style including 
clearness. It is the clear expression of the thought that makes up 
the beauty of the style. Here we have the important principle that 
the use of figures is not simply an embellishment, but gives a clearer 
and more forcible expression to what we call style. 

Professor O. Seidensticker (University of Penna.) : I am so 
fully impressed with the correctness of what has been said that 
metaphoric language is not an embellishment but the very life and 
soul of thought, that the other day when in another society the sub- 
ject of a universal language was discussed, I made the point that a 
universal language would be impossible, that while you might adopt 
words to express ordinary subjects, yet for all purposes of real life, it 
would be impossible to construct a language in which all nations or 
even a few nations would have an equal share, inasmuch as they 
differ so considerably in the use of metaphors. To some extent this 
rule applies to any two languages. You cannot translate from Ger- 
man into English or from English into German literally. What you 
have to do is to take the metaphorical system of one language and 
substitute it for that of another, but you cannot exchange one for 
another. You have to make a double substitution. I am convinced 
that any attempt to contrive a universal language will be a failure 
except for such purposes where metaphor has no place, and this is a 
very sparing use of language. 

Professor Henry Wood (Johns Hopkins University) : I should 
like to say a word in regard to the definition of 'brief,' which Pro- 
fessor Hunt says that he did not understand. I think that there is 
room for a new term which would include the four figures which I 
have mentioned. The Elizabethan play-wright has passages in which 
he is in a hurry, he has something to say which he must get off in a 
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brief speech and he does it. What the Anglo-Saxon poet did because 
he was excited, the Elizabethan poet does because he must. I think, 
therefore, there is a chance for the introduction of a new term which 
will express the quality of the language. It makes no difference 
whether the adjective or the verb is brief. " Poison speaks Italian " 
may be given as an example. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins University) : I 
should like to make one or two remarks with reference to the Italian 
influence upon English at this period. Throughout all this period 
there must have been a strong influence of the Italian forms upon the 
English. I was much impressed with this while working in the 
British Museum last summer. I was making a study of the influence 
of the Italian language proper upon the English, and I was naturally 
brought into contact with the purely literary study. After having 
worked up a sufficient amount of material from which I thought I 
might make a paper, I sat down to note some of the books that had 
been translated into English and I came to the conclusion that the 
Italian works translated into our language, considering their number 
and importance, must have had a special influence upon it. I found 
the task of noting these translations so great that I had to give it up 
at the time with the hope, however, of continuing it on some future 
occasion. If we may judge by recent English and American writers 
who have been subject to Italian influence in a cursory way, we must 
admit a powerful influence from this systematic introduction of 
Italian thought and literary form at the time treated in this paper. 

An Italian expression used by Crawford, the novelist, just occurs 
to me, and of which very few, unfamiliar with Italian, know the mean- 
ing : " What a piece of a woman is that," a direct translation of Che 
pezza di donna 6 quella ! I have asked many persons what this 
means. They have usually thought that it means: " what an insig- 
nificant, a miserable woman that is." The Italian however signifies, 
as we know, " what a strong, buxom woman is that !" The Italian in- 
fluences must have done much for the coloring of the style of English 
speech during this period. We know that in the early part of the 
Elizabethan period, there was a perfect inundation of Italian litera- 
ture into England. To my mind one of the most interesting problems 
in this connection would be to trace what the Italian had done to give 
coloring to the linguistic and literary products of this epoch. I can 
only work on the Italian side, but this certainly shcAvs a powerful in- 
fluence ; the new dress was English but the thought in very many 
cases was wholly Italian. 

Professor Alcee Fortier (Tulane University) followed with a 
paper on 

6. Bits of Louisiana Folk-lore.* 

Discussion. Professor C. Sprague Smith (Columbia College) : 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 



